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PROBLEMS OF THE COMMON DEFENSE 1 

DR. ALBERT SHAW 

Editor of the American Review of Reviews; Vice-president of the Academy of 
Political Science 

IT has been the good fortune of this Academy, at stated 
intervals, to have made contributions, at once timely in 
interest and permanent in fundamental character, to the 
discussion of pending problems relating to governmental work 
or public policy. The academic viewpoint tolerates difference 
of opinion, but demands sincere regard for historical and scien- 
tific accuracy, and disinterested devotion to the cause of truth 
and progress. 

For more than a year the people of the United States have 
been engaged, with evidently increasing interest and attention, 
in a broad and many-sided discussion of the question of national 
defense. This American question has arisen almost wholly in 
consequence of the world-wide disturbances created by the 
most colossal war of all history — a war in which fourteen nations 
are now engaged, and in which our immediate neighbor, the 
Dominion of Canada, occupying half of our continent of North 
America, is participating at great cost of men and resources. 
The people of the United States have no standing controversy 
with those of any other country. There have been incidental 
injuries and damages to all neutrals, in consequence of the 
methods and policies adopted by the belligerents in Europe. 
And we have suffered seriously by reason of the revolutionary 
chaos in Mexico. 

But for none of these things would war on our part afford any 
conceivable remedy, and we are determined, in so far as lies 
within our power, to maintain the blessings of peace for our- 
selves and to promote by our influence the cause of peace and 

1 Introductory address as presiding officer at the afternoon meeting of the Academy 
of Political Science, May 18, 1916. 
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6 MILITARY TRAINING [Vol. VI 

justice throughout the world. We are committed, by many 
treaties and by countless acts and expressions, to the doctrine 
of legal rather than forcible adjustment of disputes between 
nations. We have no warlike party or element in the United 
States. We have no school of political thought that proposes 
to create strong armies and navies with a view to an enlargement 
of the power of this country or a widening of its imperial 
destinies. 

Canada is in point of fact a self-governing American republic, 
and no one in the United States thinks of the annexation of 
Canada as a policy either avowed or concealed. A few people 
have conceived of our influence and authority as extending in 
the future to the Panama Canal. But nine out of ten of the so- 
called Interventionists, who do not wish to see our military 
forces withdrawn from Mexico, have in mind only the establish- 
ment of civil order and the restoration of industrial activity. 
They agree with the leaders of all our parties in not desiring to 
make conquest of Mexico. 

There are, however, certain international obligations upon 
which we have entered. And there are large and responsible 
elements of public opinion that are definitely in favor of our 
having a navy strong enough to guarantee the completion of 
our work of tutelage in the Philippines, the maintenance of 
peace and order throughout the Pacific, and the upholding of 
those guarantees of protection that we have given to Cuba, the 
republic of Panama, and in general to the West Indies and 
Central America. 

The people of the United States are intelligent and convinced 
idealists. They have supported the more advanced positions 
that have been discussed at the successive official conferences of 
the nations at The Hague. They look forward to a great 
reduction of navies by international agreement. They look 
upon the high seas as the domain of peaceful commerce, and 
regard it as an essential impertinence and nuisance that indi- 
vidual or allied nations should abuse the freedom of the seas by 
seizing the world's highways as a place for war upon each other 
and for preying upon the commerce of all mankind. It is the 
prevailing opinion in the United States that such conditions 
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must be changed in the near future. There are many Ameri- 
cans who believe that the United States can have more influence 
in securing these desired reforms by enlarging her own navy, 
and being able to take her own part without question. There 
are others who hold a different view as to our practical naval 
policy. 

It is well to remember, however, that the leaders of both 
views have the same hopes and aims. They wish the United 
States to promote throughout the world the cause of peace and 
brotherhood. It is the opinion of many Americans that the 
best service we can render to Japan is to show ourselves so firm 
in the protection of all our rights and responsibilities in the 
Pacific that there could be no danger of conflict. Japan's 
wisest leaders are as intent upon peace as are all American 
leaders. But Japan, unlike America, is going through a period 
of intense unrest, and is struggling somewhat dangerously with 
imperial ambitions that some of her journalists and public men 
believe can be best realized by a series of wars. If this ele- 
ment should fully gain the upper hand in Japan, while the naval 
and military resources of the United States were inferior, a war 
might ensue when least expected, with results almost unspeak- 
ably disastrous to both nations. 

There are those of us in the United States who believe in a 
policy of justice and friendship toward Japan, while maintain- 
ing American positions with such a degree of practical prepared- 
ness as would make peace a certainty. There are many of us, 
loving peace supremely, who believe that we owe this much of 
help to the people of Japan in a period of restlessness and 
transition. 

But the problem that has provoked the most discussion has 
been that of the training of Americans to take actual part in 
national defense in case of need. A large navy would not 
suffice ; for there must be armies as well as ships if war should 
arise. Futhermore, there can be no large and efficient navy 
unless there are many thousands of young men of intelligence 
and patriotism willing to serve the country as seamen if their 
services be required. 

European experience shows that wars are not to be fought 
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in the future by small and select bodies of professional or mer- 
cenary soldiers. Every European country has arrived at the 
conception of war as an effort upon the part of the entire nation 
to make its cause prevail. England has at last yielded in point 
of method and practise, having already yielded in point of prin- 
ciple, to the view that every man must serve the country in 
accordance with his fitness and ability in time of war, and that 
it is for the Government to decide whether a man's services are 
more valuable as a food producer, a coal miner, or a munition- 
maker, than as a soldier in the ranks. 

Unquestionably the early American view was that of universal 
obligation to military service ; and these principles were embod- 
ied in the national constitution and were recognized by the in- 
dividual states. But in point of fact, in our peace-loving country, 
the idea of general citizen service grew dim, and that of the 
small army, highly professionalized, came to be accepted. The 
new discussion has been due to the discovery that we could no 
longer rely upon the obsolete form of professional army to defend 
the country even in case of a small war, because the rest of the 
world is made up of nations that have substituted universal train- 
ing and the non-military idea of citizen soldiery for the medieval 
idea of soldiering as a trade. We alone, of all the nations of the 
world, are now depending mainly upon a hireling army to 
protect our vast nation of a hundred millions, and are present- 
ing a spectacle of such helplessness and lack of fitness for self- 
defense that is without parallel in the history of major nations. 

The mercenary army fails because it is too small, too expen- 
sive, and too unrepresentative. To make it large, the pay would 
have to be increased to meet competitive industrial demand. 
What we need is not a large army in ordinary times, but an al- 
most unlimitedly large reserve to meet the call of extraordinary 
times. This large reserve can only be secured by making it 
identical with the young manhood of the nation. There cannot 
be a separate and distinct caste of soldiers. And this must 
apply in great part to the officers as well as to the privates. So 
widespread is the opinion that our army in time of need must 
be made up of the trained young manhood of the country, im- 
pelled by patriotism and civic duty, that this point may be re- 
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garded as no longer under discussion excepting by persons 
quite ill-informed, or by vague " pacifists," so called, whose 
views bear no relation to the real cause of peace in the world 
but are based chiefly upon misapprehension of existing facts. 

We may then regard the discussion in this country as having 
produced the conviction that our young men should not remain 
helpless and untrained. There is no such body of capable 
young men in all the world as in the United States. If war 
should occur, these young men would have to enlist in the army, 
either as volunteers or as conscripts. If they had lacked all 
previous training, they would have to be disciplined for a number 
of months. If, however, the exigencies of war were great, they 
would have to fight unprepared, with consequent prospects of 
humiliating defeat and terrible slaughter. 

Mqst men of good judgment, therefore, have come to the 
conclusion there should be some means of training provided 
for a great many young men, and that sufficient inducement 
should be offered to make certain the large use of training fa- 
cilities. This brings us to the question of volunteer effort as 
against some form of universal and obligatory training. It is 
with the full understanding that this discussion must and will be 
continued for several years to come, that the Academy of Polit- 
ical Science in the City of New York has prepared the program 
for the sessions this afternoon and evening, and has planned to 
publish the proceedings for their wider influence upon the 
public mind. 

It will be remembered that President Wilson last summer 
began to realize that the question of preparedness for defense 
had become a necessary one for the United States. He was 
reluctant to have it appear either that we felt apprehensive in 
this country as to the designs of any of the nations with which 
we were at peace, or that we should seem to be arming with 
any aggressive motive. But the Administration could not 
ignore the facts, as the world war continued and became intensi- 
fied over broadening areas. Thus Mr. Wilson, with the Secre- 
taries of War and the Navy and the professional heads of the 
two forces, set about preparing a program. This was outlined 
in statements and addresses in November, and presented to 
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Congress by President Wilson in his message of December 7th. 
Subsequently he made speaking tours in the West, advocating 
a very strong navy and the plans for an enlarged army laid 
down by the Secretary of War. 

After five months of consideration, the houses of Congress 
have just now agreed upon a military bill of great importance. 
It provides for the enlargement of the regular army, contem- 
plates a gradually increasing reserve force, attaches new import- 
ance to the state troops known as the National Guard, definitely 
authorizes summer training-camps for citizens, and gives added 
recognition to the importance of the military training already 
made obligatory in the so-called land-grant colleges of the 
states. In other ways, more or less definite, it contemplates a 
great extension, through volunteer effort, of the military prepar- 
ation of the American people for national defense. 

One must recognize the great study and effort bestowed upon 
the problem of our military strength by the Congressional 
leaders, under Mr. Hay, chairman of the House Committee, 
and Senator Chamberlain, chairman of the Senate Committee. 
It will take time to know the chief merits and to measure the ex- 
tent of the defects of the new law. Its prime defect seems ot 
be its too complete permeation with the old idea of the hired 
standing army. Its plan of seven-year enlistments, three in 
active service and four in the reserve, promises to be a failure. 
It contemplates reenlistment, and an army made up of permanent 
hired men working at the trade of soldiering. Everything is 
fundamentally wrong in the ordinary barracks life of the regular 
army regiments, made up of men who stay permanently in the 
army and are entirely separated from civilian interests. An 
intensely active period of a single year in the army, with com- 
pulsory retirement to the reserve, would produce far better 
results. 

The payment of salaries to National Guard officers must have 
a tendency to fossilize a service which would be benefited by 
rapid rotation in all commissioned places except the highest- 
Congress makes a serious mistake in not utilizing the oppor. 
tunity of the land-grant colleges, more fully than it proposes 
to do in the new law, to train many thousands of young reserve 
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officers, who could thus secure all necessary military instruction 
and discipline as a part of their education. There is wide ad- 
vocacy of a system somewhat like that of Switzerland or Aus- 
tralia, where training and military service are universal and 
obligatory. But we have by no means even faintly begun to 
test in the United States the possibilities of training, and of the 
creation of the citizen reserve, by voluntary rather than obliga- 
tory processes. 

It is plain, then, that the country is only now fairly entering 
upon its great discussion of this problem of vital significance. 
The more we know of the experience of other countries, and 
the more fully we consider the views of authorities upon the 
various aspects of the question of training our young men for 
the support of our institutions and the service of the country, 
the more certainly we shall arrive at wise results. 
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